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Gem of the Occan—Levely Emerald Isle.” 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Accession of Dathy to the throne.—The mission of St. Pal- 
ladius to Ireland.—He builds two churches in Drogheda, 
and one in Slane, in the County of Meath.—Dathy con- 
quers a great part of England.—He invades France, and 
carries the terror of his arms to the foot of the Alps, where 
he is killed by lightning, 4. D. 427. 


pathy, being zealously supported by the army, was raised 
to the throne without opposition. He summoned, immedi- 
ately after his accession, the national representatives to Tara, 
aud announced to them his resolution of following up the 
plans of conquest which had been formed by his uncle Nial, 
iainst Britain and Franee. At this juncture, the internal 
marchy and dissension that prevailed in Rome compelled 
ihe government to withdraw the greater part of their legions 
from Britain and Gaul; so that the Irish monarch reasonably 
calculated on subjugating with ease the entire of the- former, 
and a great portion of the latter country, to his dominion. 

After refitting his fleet and recruiting his army, he sailed 
for Scotland, from whence he purposed to penetrate into 
Britain. By a preconcerted plan, the forces of the Dal Riada, 
and a large body of the Anglo Saxons joined him, on his 
landing on the Caledonian shore. At the head of this com- 
bined army, he broke down the wall which the Romans had 
rebuilt during Nial’s absence in Gaul,* captured the fortresses 
of the enemy on the frontiers, and entered Carlisle as a con- 
queror, 


* “ This wall, which was originally built by the Emperor Adrien, A. D. 134, and 
so often thrown down by the Irish kings, Bede informs us, was sixty miles in length, 
twelve feet high, and gight in thickness. When Nial set out on his expedition to 
France, the Romans forced the Britons to repair the wall; but Bede further asserts, 
in his ecelasiestical history, (page 12, chapter i. vol. i.) that the Britons, not haying 
amongst them any one skilled in stone work, they had to raise up the fortifica- 
hon, in the best manner they could, with earth. But this wall, though strong, was 
not sufficient to retard the march of the young Irish king, at the head of a gallant 
army. Dathy led on the Dalgas to the assault; the opposition of the Romans, though 
brave, had to yield ; the slingers, or the Cran Tubal, assisted by the archers, put the 
Romans to flight, British writers, and among them the venerable Bede, charge the 
Irish monarch with committing the most eruel excesses, on his march through Britain. 
The laws of nations justified Dathy, in some , in this conduct ; for the Britons 
were beholden to him and his uncle for freeing ther from the Roman yoke, and he 
knew that they were now a barbarous people, lost to every sense of liberty, and the 
vowed siaves of Rome2.”—4 Chart of Irish History, pag? 19, vol. My 








Ii is admitted that Dathy, in carrying fire and sword into 
Britain, evinced very little greatness or generosity ; for the 
English annalists say, that he allowed his-soldiers to plunder, 
and commit other violent excesses. ‘The Britons, thus driven 
to desperation by the licentious enormities of the Irish, sent 
messengers to Rome to claim assistance and protection. In 
consequence of this application, a Roman legion landed in 
Britain, and, joining with the inhabitants, they attacked the 
Irish, who were dispersed over the country, and before they 
had time to concentrate, defeated them in several skirmishes. 
Dathy, by these disasters, which were the resulgof the ex- 
cesses in which he had allowed his army to indulge, retreated 
to Caledonia, where he soon filled up the chasms in his ranks 


by levies of troops made in hic own kingdom. ag well as 
among his tributaries, the Dalriada. While he was thus ang- 


menting his army, Constantine, a general of the Roman legion 
in Britain, was proclaimed emperor by his soldiers, and, in 
consequence, that chiefiain abandoned Britain, and repaired 
to the « Eternal City,” where, seon after his arrival, he met 
his fate. ‘ 

Dathy, on hearing of the departure of the Romans, pre- 
pared for another incursion into Britain, the inhabitants of 
which, far from opposing his progress, fied in confusion and ter- 
ror before him. * And now it was,” says Dr. O’ Halloran, 
‘* that the poor Britons experienced all the shocking cruelties 
of lawless victory, which Gildas and Bede so pathetically 
deplore. So great was the rapacity of the Irish army, and 
so frequent their depredations, that the country was reduced 
to the utmost misery ; and the want of necessaries, as well 
as the apprehension of catching the epidemic disorders inci- 
dent to cold and famine, obliged Dathy to quit the country, 
+ut with the firm resolution of returning to it ai a more pro- 
per season.” 

Britain no longer affording any fruits for conquest, Dathy 
prepared another expedition to Gaul, where he expected to 
profit largely by his victories. He therefore embarked in a 
Caledonian port, with a formidable army, for Franee, and 
after a prosperous voyage of three days, landed on the coast 
oi Normandy, without opposition. At this period, A. D. 426, 
the Roman power was gradually approaching a declension. 
The Emperor Theodosius IL, to make head against the Per- 
sians, who then invaded the Roman territory, was constrained 
to withdraw all his forces from Gaul ; so that the Irish mo- 
narch did not meet any resistance in his march over France. 
“In the two last reigns,” writes O’Halloran, “ the Irieh 
arms prevailed only on the maritime coasts of Gaul, in Bri- 
tany and Normandy ; but in the present we see them, under 
a gallant king, unite with their allies, and carry terror and 
ruin to the very acclivities of the Alps.” 
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Here Dathy concentrated his army with the view of pene- 
trating into the fertile provinces of Italy, where he proimised 
his soldiers that spoils and trophies should reward their valour 
and perseverance. 
being verified ; for, as Dathy and some of his officers were 


amusing themselves in ase piling to an Alpine summit, the | 
vhich terminated his life and | 
his glory, in the wapty-Ahind 9 year of a reign distinguished | 


king was struck by lightning, 


for brilliant achievements abroad, and for peace and prosperity 
athome. A. D. 427. 

When the Christians at Rome héard of the death of the 
Irish monarch, in the manner we have narrated, they declared 


that the thunderbolt was directed by the hand of Omnipo- | 


tence, to annihilate a Pagan prince, who’ meditated the de- 
struction of the Roman empire.* ° 

The cause of the king’s death exerted a strong influenee 
on the minds of the Irish army, and they, while yielding to 
their superstitious fears, called urgently on Prince Laocaime, 
the son of Nial the Great, who succeeded to the chief coin- 
mand, to return home to Ireland. ‘This prince, 
the throne of his father, complied with their request, and re- 
traced his steps to the coast of France, bringing with him, in 


a superb funeral car, the embalmed body of his uncle, - King | 


Dathy. 


When the prince and his army reached the shores 


of Ireland, he was met, immediately after his !anding, by the | 
lis, that the enlightene 
chiefs, to salute him monarch, and to join in the funeral pro- | 


Druids, representatives of the people, and the provincial 
cession of the deceased king, to * Rolig na Riogh,” or the 
cemetery of kings, in the county of Roscommon. 

The fame of the Irish arms in Gaul extendec 
where it created alarm and admiration. Pope 


to Rome, 
Celestine, 


wishing to rescue a people so valiant as the Irish had proved | 
themselves to be, by their exploits, sent Saint Palladius as a | 


missionary to Ireland. ‘The holy man landed at Drogheda 
with a few M@Msciples, where he built two churches. After 
having finished these edifices, he proceeded to Slane,t a dis- 
tanee of six miles north of Drogheda, where he began to build 
Binvrther ys Lute before UIE SUULLOIG was vureplvred, Le —-- = 
rested by the Pagan king of Meath, and thrown, by or ler of 
the Druids, into a dungeon. When the saint was summoned 
before the prince and a convocation of Druids, he defer ded | 
his creed and purpose with such moving eloquence, Mr the | 
Queen of Meath enlisted her sympathies in his behalf, a nd | 
persuaded the prince, her husband, in contravention of the 
decision of the Druids, to spare his life, and permit him to | 
depart from the country. ‘ There is no doubt,” observes | 
Dr. Warner, *“ that several of the learned Irish had received 
the Christian faith, even before the mission of St. Palladius 
as there were four bishops in Ireland who preached the vos- | 
pel, and made many converts to Christ. ‘These are canon 
ized by their biographers under the names of St. Albe, De- 
elan, Iber, and Kieran, the bis shop of Duleek, in the county 
of Meath.”” ‘That we had a knowledge of the pure and re- 
vivifying religion of Christ before the time of St. Palladius 
has been proved by Bishop Usher ; and, if his authority were 

* “The alliances of the Irish and Anglo Saxons are e}carly attested by Bede and 
Camden, Whitaker and Pinkerton prove sufficiently the conquest of Britain by the 
Irish and Dalriada, under Nial and Dathy. The Irish assisted the Armoricans to 
throw off the yoke of the Romans, Zozimus, in his history of the Roman empire, 
strengthens the credit of the trish historions by his statements, in part of which he 
says “ Phe maritime and other provinces of Gaul, intending to free themselves from | 
the Roman yoke, expelled their governors and garrisons.” ‘The time that the Are 
moricans (i, ¢. the people of Flanders and Normandy) united im the grand conf de- 
racy against Rome, must have bappened in the reign of the great Nial of the nine | 
hostages.”"—O' Flaherty. 

t The town of Slane, beautifully situated on the banks of the river —— at the 
distance of thirty-eight English miles from Dublin, is rich in antiquities, and famed 
in irish history, St. Patrick finished the church which Pal 
consecrated St. Eric, who died in 514, the first bishop of Slane. From this era | 
until 1153, there were six bishop's sces in Meath, namely, Dulock, Kells, rim, Ard- | 
brackan, Dunshaughlin, and Slane, But it is in our topography of Meath we shall | 
give a succinct aecount of these sees. ‘The Baron of Slane, Christopher Flemming, | 
built a magnificent abbey on the site of St. Erie’s Church, A. D. 1512. The present | 
Marquis of Conyngham occupies a maguificent castle here, on the banks of the Boyne, 
which was visited by George IV., in 1522 


tains had begun, and 


But death prevented the prediction from | 
| est stab of ail,”’ 


| barbarians.’ 


aspiring to | 


| these religious dict 


| publisher. 


us Sclections. 


we might adduce, in corroboration, the evidence 
Palladius was sent to the /rish be- 


not sufficient, 
of Prosper, who says, * 
Lieving in Christ.” 

T'he Seottish writers, and theirs were surcly the * unkind- 
a parricidal attack on the reputation of the 
venerable mother of Albany, have endeavoured to prove, that 
we were as sunk in heathen barbarism, -on the arrival of St. 
Patrick, as our St. Columba found themselves, in the sixth 
century, when, to use the emphatic language of the great 
‘¢ Colossus of literature,” they were * roving bands and fier 
But this assertion is no longer maintained ; 
the Macphersonian bubble of imposition has been bursted by 
the Seottish breath of historical candour and impartiality. In 
the biography of St. Patrick, which will occupy our next 
chapter, we shall, we hope, demonstrate, that he brought us, 
from Rome, (for the Caledonians have no more claim to the 
honour of giving him birth, than they have to the arrogant 


| assumption of Ossian being their countryman,) neither litera- 
| “ i) . 
| ture nor science. 


Dr. Warner, who was a fair and a liberal historian, except 
where religious bigotry perverted his judgment, in relation 
to the mission of St. Palladius* observes, ‘* he was the first 
bishop sent from Rome to Ireland; but the Irish annalists 
assert, that thew had thetrown bishops and ministers, elected 
by the suffrages of the people, before his coming.” ‘The fact 
d mind of } apg: kindled that 
spark of Christianity in Ireland which St. Patrick subse- 
quently fanned into a meridian os 1z¢, that dispelled the dark- 
ness of Druidical superstition. 

From the rei rn of Cormac O’Con, down to the epoch of 
which we are writing ts the Druids progressively lost ground 
in the estimation of the people, who, no longer looking upon 
them as the deleg ated ministers of heaven, began now to free 
their minds from the trammels of superstition, and to regard 
ators with feelings of sovereign contempt. 
On the arrival of St. Patrick, the spell which they had so 
long exereised over the Irish iaind wad dissolved, and iheir 

-ndemay hasome co impotent. that they were but the mere 


| relics of their pristine power, and at once meapapie of in- 


spiring fear or liopressing reverence. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


The His tory of Chivalry. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Na- 
fional Library, No. 4. London, 1830. 


is acharming volume, despite of its many faults of 


affectation and sins of omission. How much more charm- 
ing would the work have been had the author spread out his 
plentiful materials into two volumes. ‘The history of chi- 


valry—or rather of the crusades, ef which this book almost 


| exclusively treats—is one of personal adventure, enthusiasm, 


superstition, and poetry in their most splendid aspects. It 
cannot, except by a stupid compiler, be spoiled by amplifica- 


‘tion; on the contrary, the spirit and beauty of the subject 


demand details and ample illustrations. There is, however, 
some difficulty in blaming Mr. James for the inevitable de- 
fects of a plan which he candidly lays at the door of the 
Brevity is by all means desirable where matters 
will safely admit of curtailment; but where they require 
minute description, not only to render them intelligible, but 
Pn ea ISS Pe a 

ter Palladius had left Ireland, he arrived among the 4/banian Seots. He 
preached there with great zeal, and form of a considerable church, Palladius was 
the first bishop in that country, as the Irish royal saint ColumBa was the first apostle 


| who converted all the Caledonians to the creed of Christ. St. Palladius died A. D, 463, 


at Fordun, a little town within fiftcen miles of Aberdecn.”—Molloy’s Irish Miscel- 
lanies. . 

** His relies were preserved with religious respect, in the monastery of Fordun, as 
Heetor Boetius and Camden testify. In the year 1409, William Scenes, Archbishop 
of St. Andrew’s, and Primate of all Scotland, enclosed them in a new shrine, enriched 
with gold and precious stones, He was a Roman of noble birth, and a bosom friend 
of Pope Celestine, who sent him to Ireland. His festival is marked on the sixth of 
July, in the breviary of Aberdeen,”—Butler’s Saints. 
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to give the reader a proper relish for their merits, 


to the interests of literature. habits and 
tastes, was 
ture ; but the form of the publication, and a 
perior to his own judgment, have marred his labours. We 


like what he has done, because it is well done, but 


Mr. James, by his 


a wider compass. ‘The consequence of this 
their chivalrous deeds are dwarfed into pages and abrupt 
sentences, and the fascinations of these heroes of romance 
evaporate in the insignificance of their record. We are in 
no single instance absorbed in the personal fortunes of the 
members of the order—upon the glory of which the institu- 


tion existed—nor in the customs, nor the tenets, nor the | 
‘here was, not room for the very heart | 


external influences. 

of the topic. Hence all is rapid, confused occasionally, and 
generally inconclusive. ‘The latter portion is particularly un- 
satisfactory. It is wound up in a hurry. ‘The 
chivalry is despatehed with a whirl and sudden 
as if it were the lees of a wine-bottle. 
time and space, and was forced to dismiss his task a 
ing letter-writers finish their epistles when they find they have 
run themselves to the last corner without having ha 
hausted their budget of news. 


the subject before he feels that his knowledge is made 
plete. ‘The decline of chivalry is not traced by Mr. 

Sill, we repeat, the volume isa charming volume, because 
every thing relating to the crusades is charming; and 
James has industriously garnered up authorities (we wish he 
had had better taste than io make such a show of the 


the seat and source of all political lore. Our 
a view of the crusades contrary to thatof Mr. Mill. We are 
fur the latter, but give Mr. James credit for the firmness and 
boldness of his opinions. ‘Those who have not read Mill or 


Stebbing (the history by the latter gentleman is a clever and | 
amusing, but, we believe, not a very well known work) will | 
It will serve, scanty as it is, | 


be gratified with this volume. 
to excite a taste for the subject, although 


it will hardly 
gratify the curiosity it is calculated to provoke 


Observations on the State of Iistorical Literature, and on | 


the Society of Antiquaries, and other lastitutions, for its 
Advancement in En eland ; 
Jices, and on the Proceedings of the Record Con mmission. 
By Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Bsq. Kinde. 1830, 


It is, unfortunately, too true, that all institutions 
country. having the encouragement of learning for 


ject are sacrificed to the ignorance, the monopoly, and the | 
which it is | 


prejudices of the higher orders. ‘l'hat is a fact 
now too late to deny. ‘The aristocratical tendency of our 
domestic system is fully exemplified in the management ol 
publie bodies. ‘The directors and trustees of all our literary 
and scientifie societies are dukes, marquises, carls, viscounis 
barons, right honourables, honourables, 2nd members of Par 
liament—genilemen well informed on general matters, and 
whose example is influential, but incompetent, by the nature 
of their previous pursuits, the consumption of time in other 
engagements, and that chasm which yawns between the 
and society at large, for the onerous office of adyanci 
knowledge ortultivating genius. 
rewards, no honorary distinctions, no ovations, even of the 
empty kind, for men of learning. 
historian must not only go unrewarded, 
impediments at every step of their progress. 
as Mr. Nicolas states in th@ excellent volume, that the writ- 
ten history of England is overrun with fallacious liypotheses ; 
that it teems with unsettled questions ; that it is imperfect, | 


but are harrassed bv 


there should | 
be no hesitation about affording abundant space, even should | 
it interfere with cther considerations that ought to be minor | 


well adapted to undertake a history of this na- | 
censorship su- | 
| people fi 
cannot | 
help regretting how much better it might have been done in | 
unfortunate | 
compression of his materials is, that the gallant knights and | 


decline of | 
outpouring, | 
The author wanted | 


s gOssip- 


if ex- | 
Hence there is disproportion | 
in the allotment of quantities which hurries the reader out of | 
com- | 
James, | 


Ir. | thousand pounds per 
| eties in England, perhaps in Europe ; it has eight hundred 
m) that | 
will please the antiquarian gropers through the old c hronicles | 
author takes 


i same disorder, 
| capable of reference. 


with remarks on Record Of- | 


} printing. 
in this | 
their ob- | 


+; and the pubhe 
' amount of 


In England there are no 
| public are due te . Nicol 
The antiquarian and raat 


It is notorious, | 


unsatisfactury, and disgraceful in a national point of view. 
Yet in our record offices accumulated documents, that would 
clear up difficulties and decide doubts, are suffered to moul- 
der and rot away, while thousands of pounds of the public 
inoney are lavished yearly on keepers, and secretaries, and 
clerks, whose offices appear to consist in keeping out the 
rom those fast decaying evidences of their own his- 
tory. ‘lhe literary inquirer, who desires to make a research 
into any of our preserved records, must either pay large fees 
for permission, or steal in under favour of an official friend. 
In either case, his ultimate views are defeated; for in the 
first instance he must have the wealth of a lord—a clear im- 
possibility—to purchase his necessarily repeated visits; or, 
in the second, he can only obtain glimpses here and there, at 


| broken intervals, which, for all purposes of investigation, is 


worse than useless, besides that he must lack the spirit of a 
gentleman to boot, to endure the mortification of hunting 
through old MSS, under surveillance and on sufferance. 

The Society of Antiquaries was incorporated in 1751, for 
the advancement of the knowledge of history and antiquities, 
During the seventy-nine years of its existence a long series 
of volumes, entitled * Archzeologia’’? and ‘* Vestuta Monu- 
menta,” containing the papers communicated, have been 
printed ; but those papers, with few exeéptions, are entirely 
destitute of merit. ‘In two-thirds of a century,” observes 
Mr. Nicolas, ** the society has not advanced historical know- 
ledge so much as some individuals—the indefatigable Hearne, 
for example.”? Yet to that society, miserably conducted, 
and issuing at intervals its quartos of twaddle and dull fool- 
ery, are confided exclusively the interests of English histo- 
rical literature! Its revenue may be estimated at above two 
annum; it is one of the richest soci- 


members professing to be * learned ;”’ 
duce one bad quarto volume ina year. 

By a report on the state of the public records made in 
1801, it sppeared that they were for the mos# part either 


and is unable to pro- 


| melting away into dust, or in such a state of confusion and 


chaos as to render examination hopeless; yet, although Par- 
liament has appropriated very large sums annually for the 
last thirty years for their preservation and arrangement, the 
eventer proportion of them, if not all, remain ‘still in the 
in many cases unindexed, and, therefore, in- 
Three years ago a Record Commission 
was appointed. Itconsisted of gentlemen in office whose 
time was otherwise employed, and not one of whom, says 
Mr. Nicolas, ** had displayed that critical knowledge of Eng- 
lish history which was indispensable for the task they had 
undertaken.’ ‘he names of those commissioners are worth 
They were Mr. Manners Sutton, Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Watkins Wynn, Mr. J. W. Croker, and Mr. H. Hob- 
all right honou ir = les. ‘The conse quence of this com- 
tliat, from the date of its forage n to the present, 
it has not published < It is probable that a new 

ission wil -onstitnted in consequence of the demise 

slate Majesty; but it is not probable, but certain, that 


; 


house, 


mission is, 


| it w ill consist of privy councillors ins stead of historians and 


iterary gentlemen. Ti he Record Commissioners for the last 
hae: years in the United Kingdom have cost about 350,000/., 
lie are the worse for their labours by exactly the 
that sum. 
iplete, aceurate, and unflinching ‘ez- 
ected with this branch of expen- 
irit of perseverance, and w ith the 
antiquarian. ‘The thanks of the 
las for his indefatigabl e inquiries 
ich every intelligent person in the commu- 
nity is int< reste ed. There are two objects ee d in 
the work,—the one, English history— —the other the idle la- 
vish of public money. In both “Mr. Nicholas has put forth 
statements that demand investigation, from which we appre- 
hend the House of Commons cannot much longer shrink. 


This volume is a e¢ 

p | the abuses c¢ 
ture. is done in a s} 
just indignation SS a t baffled 


on a subject in w a. 


_ 
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The History of Modern Greeee, from its Conquest by the 
Romans, B.C. 146, to the present Time. By Tomes 
Emerson, Esq., of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 
London, 1830. 

We were not prepared for so good a work as this from the 

pen of Mr. Emerson. His former desultory sketches of 





Greece gave no promise of so serious an undertaking, or ra- 
ther of the capacity for it. There was an orientalism in his 
style that was frequently wrought into extravagance ; and he 
appeared in other respects unqualified for any elaborate or | 
important performance. ‘This history, however, is’a proof of | 
what may be done by labour and perseverance. We per- | 
ceive that he writes much better—that is, more sensibly and 
unaffectedly ; that he takes a complete view of his subject | 
from first to last, and does not indulge his own tasie at the | 
cost of the general interests of his subject; and that, al- 
though he is sometimes unnecessarily elaborate, and over 
profuse of explanation upon trifles, he does not plague his 
readers with many of these poetical sentences that have such 
a garish effect in sober prose. ‘This award, however, does | 
not exempt Mr. Emerson from the charge of occasionally 
yielding to the meretricious. Could we weed these volumes 
of the metaphors and similes that choak the wholesome | 
plants, we would do Mr Emerson and his work a great deal 
of service. We notice his improvement with pleasure ; but 
he has yet much to acquire and much to unlearn before he | 
ean become a historian. | 
Our principal objection to this history is, that it frequently | 
wanders from its main point and runs into irrelevant deserip- | 
tions. It is evidently written with a view to popularity ra- 
ther than permanency. What was required, was a history | 
of modern Greece ; and Mr. Emerson, fully aware of the 
demand upon him, professes to have aimed at the desidera- | 
tum. In this paramount object he has failed. ‘The work is 
not a history of modern Greece. It is a compilation of the | 
history of ancient]Greece from obvious‘ sources, and of the | 
thousand and one pamphlets that in our own day have | 
contributed to throw light upon the recent struggle aud pre- 
sent state of that country. Nor is this compilation very | 
skilfully performed ; for the author sets chronology and ar- | 
rangement by the ears, making such a medley of his mate- 
tials as tu sugyesi the Notion that these volumes are of the 
manufactured school. ‘This is an unpleasant feeling to gene- 
rate in the mind of a reader. It leaves every body dissatis- 
fied even with the unexceptionable parts, which cannot be 
relished for their own merits when once the suspicion of 
vamping and spreading out needlessly takes possession of the 
hes This history could well afford to be cut down to one 
volume. It would then stand a chance of living beyond the 
day, which, we fear, is more than we can anticipate for it. 
The gossip of the second volume is recommended by its 
entertaining qualities, which, unsuitable as they are to the 
tone and character of grave history, will make amends to the 
multitude, who lack-that sort of knowledge that is easily re- 
tained and as easily communicated to others. —Zondon Atlas. 





THE RECOLLECTIONS OF MEMORY. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71, VoL. Vv.) 


How much his pains, how great soever 

The load of sufferings that oppress him, 
His faith and fortitude forever 

Will bear him through, when cares distresa him. 
If virtue centres in his breast, 

And meek religion proves his guide, 





His heart may often be unblessed, 
And patience be severly tried ; 


And absence, with its thousand parigs, 
Aud pensive, ruminant vexation, 
May blight the branch, on which there hangs 
The embryo fruit of expectation ; 
Yet, in his prescient soul shall shine 
Hope’s morning star, with twilight brightness, 
To show, as night’s dull shades deeline, 
That day is coming, robed in lightness 
Yes! life’s eternal cloudless day, 
Succeeding to the wintry night 
Of human woe, whose dark array 
Disguised the soul's celestial light. 
Then, son of Erin, cease from sadness, 
Nor let thy mind be overcast, 
Though sorrow quenched the lamp of gladness, 
For grief’s dull hours will soon be past ; 
The thorny couch of present pain 
Will soon be changed for one of roses, 
Where peace perennially shall reign, 
Where endless rest the soul composes. 
Perchance, in this sublunar sphere 
Of strange and wonderful events, 
Thou yet may’st hope for pleasure here, 
To calm the heart that now laments 
Thou knowest well, that human bliss 
Comes smiling oft in sorrow’s train, 
‘That pain and pleasure sometimes kiss, 
And light and shade hold equal reign, 
In this terrene abode of being, 
This temporal, earthly habitation, 
Where hope, from scene to scene is fleeing, 
And things oft changing situation, 
From joy to grief, from want to wealth, 
From conscious certainty to doubt, 
From pride to poverty, disease to health, 
As turn the wheels of time about. 
The sun that rolls above our heads 
Sees many changes, alterations 
In man’s estate, while here he treads 
On earth, midst nature’s strange creations 
Spleen says, this is a world of woe, 
Joy views it as the home of pleasure ; 
On some the streams of Fortnne flow, 
From many she withholds her treasure ; 
Some sail about like gilded bubbles, 
On Vanity’s high-swoln wave ; 
While others, from afflicting troubles, 
Impatient wait the friendly grave. 


Wealth ! supercilious wealth! in coaches, 
Rolls round the world in gorgeous state, 
While misery marks the slow approaches 
Of death, to rid it of life’s weight. 
O! what an odd, eccentric thing 
Is mortal man, of transient reign ! 
A meteor, gilding ether’s wing 
A moment with its brilliant train ! 
It darteth, like a ray of lightning, 
Across the twilight atmosphere. 
We see it, for an instant, brightning 
The skies of life, then disappear ; 
And yet this living atom acts, . 
While being lasts, a varied part, 
As folly wills, or sense direets, 
As honour prompts, or venal art ; 





Ag if it destined were to live, 
And lengthen out, at will, forever 
Lafe’s fragile chain, and think to give 
Existence equal to the Giver. 
But why should man be thus severe 
On man’s defects to moralize ? 
We've all our faults and frailties here, 
Weallare blind, and all have eyes; 
We view with curious circumspection 
Our neighbour’s errors, while our vision 
O’erlooks, perhaps, more imperfections 
Within ourselves, and less precision. 
Yet, if in man’s degenerate breast 
More kind, indulgent feelings reigned, 
More sympathy for worth distressed, 
A tend’rer soul, when want complained ; 
If social friendship warmed his heart, 
In fellow-feeling to mankind, 
So many bosoms would not smart 
Through apathy and wrongs refined ; 
Nor would’st thou now, an exile, rove 
Unblest upon a foreign strand ; 
Nor had I sighed, apart from love, 
In absence from my native land, 
Had mankind lived with one another 
In mutual love and peace divine, 
As brother ought to live with brother, 
Affection’s links to intertwine. 
Oh! friend endeared by many a year 
Of pleasing intercourse ! with thee 
I've travelled far around the sphere, 
In fancy, since the banks of Dee 
By thee and friendship were forsaken ! 
When to the far-receding West, 
Thy painful pilgrimage was taken, 
With faultering feet, and heart distressed, 
I've crossed, with thee, the green expanse 
Of ocean, to Canadian shores ; 
And saw, in thought, thy steps advanced 
To scenes where loud Niagara roars, 
The thunderer of the wilderness ! 
And then I traced thy restless feet 
Through Freedom’s land of woody dress, 
To tropic climes of aspect sweet, 
And full of sunshine as of flowers ; 
The torrid clime of flaming day, 
Of reptiles, fair Hesperian bowers, 
Of golden fruit, the febrile sway 
Of dire malaria, and the strife 
Of mighty elements, that wage 
With nature’s work, the powers of life, 
Eternal war, frem age to age. 
From southern scenes, where man enjoys 
Precarious being, then I traced 
Thy watery way, through surgy noise, 
Again to Freedom’s woody waste, 
Where Health, beneath the laurel shade 
Of Liberty, contented, dwells 
With Peace, the blue-eyed Western Maid, 
To quaff pure lymph from Naiads’ cells, 
Along with Harmony and Love, 
Afar from haunts of eastern state, 
In regions where no Tyrants rove, 
The agents of Revenge and Hate, 
To waste, to desolate, and deform 
The landscapes of domestic life, 
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And send wild War’s appalling form 
Among mankind, with fire and strife. 


Columbi4, great and envied nation, 
Thou world of streams, woods, mountains, lakes ! 
Long may’st thou hold thy lofty station 
Apart from realms where judgment makes 
Distinctions between rights and laws, 
Through blind, fanatic, bigot zeal ; 
Where conscience constitutes a cause 
For penal vengeance, where appeal 
Is insufficient, when the throne 
With prejudice is fortified 
*Gainst nature’s voice, a people’s moan ; 
Where faith excludes, and creeds divide. 
Wide land of freedom ! may’st thou be 
The generous friend of equal rights 
Forever, and may liberty 
Upon thy breast still shed her lights! 
Be thou th’ asylum of the stranger, 
The friendless, hopeless, and distressed ; 
A calm retreat from war.and danger, 
A home for suffering worth oppress’d, 
Till time and nature shall expire, 
(As gifted prophets sagely tell,) 
In all-devouring, liquid fire, 
When life and death bid earth farewell ! 


And dearest friend, that now afar 
Sojourns in fair Columbia’s clime, 
Thou votary of the morning star, 
That dragg’st the lengthening chain of time, 
In absence, with despondent mind, 
And think’st the hours too dull and long, 
May Frecdom’s sweets and joys combined, 
In future life repay thy wrong ; 
May pleasure weave for thee a bower 
Of myrtles, where delight may reign, 
Where bliss may bloom, and fairly flower, 
In liberty’s serene domain, 
Till age, with locks of silvery gray, 
Looks forward, through the mists of even, 
Beyond these regions of decay, 
To life’s primeval, native heaven. 
Of fond solicitude and care, 
To me thou must forever be 
A darling object, and my prayer 
Shall follow thee on land and sea ; 
Fer billowy ocean cannot part 
The sacred links that strongly bind 
The tender to the feeling heart, 
The loving to the faithful mind. 
Of friendship pure the holy ties 
By destiny may be extended 
To earth’s extremes, from eastern skies 
To western climes, where day is ended : 
Yet, shall the memory-treasuring soul 
Still cling to first associations, 
Though fate, as far as pole from pole, 
Place friends in opposite situations. 
I need not say, “ Remember me,” 
My western friend ; I know full well, 
So long as glides the streamy Dee, 
On me thy tenderest thoughts will dwell. 
Like hope’s idea in thy breast, 
Like memory of beloved days, 
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My treasured image, fancy-drest, 
Shall sltine through sorrow’s mental haze ; 
And sleeping, Waking, night or day, 
At rest. or wandering, Til remind thee, 
And love thee fondly far away, 
As when sweet unity entwined thee 
With my unchanging, steady truth, 
In years of ardent, warm affection, 
When kindred sympathies, in youth, 
Wove friendship’s wreath in close connexion. 


Farewell! my friend farewell awhile ! 

Thou know’st I never will forget thee ; 
Thouy! igthens many a mile 

Botween us, I must still regret thee. 
Thy absence, in my soul has left 

A solitary wilderness, 
Since destiny thy friend bereft, 

In thee, of social wealth and bliss, 
By me, iu by-gone days esteemed, 

A store of which T well might boast, 
Ere yet confiding love had dreamed 

"That wealth so valued could be lost. 
Thy country, too, thy loss deplores, 

And many a friend, that prized thee dearly, 
Bewails thy absence on the shores 

Of Erin, sadly and sincerely. 
Then well may I, so close allied 

In friendly intercourse with thee, 
Regret the day when Deva’s side 

Was left a desert-scene to me. 
But I will often, o’er the brine, 

Huld converse with thee, and my muse 
Will oft for thee, at eve, combine 


Poetic flowers. * * * * * * 


IRISH AFFAIRS. 


MR. O'CONNELL. 

‘This intrepid and prudent patriot rides now on the “ whirlwind” 
of agitation, and directs the storm of public opinion in Ireland. 
Never did uny individual to whom our country gave birth possess 
®0 much popularity as the incorruptible liberator now enjoys in 
his native land. He has, indeed, produced a moral revolution in 
the opinion of his countrymen, by emancipating it from the pa- 
ralyzing incubus of religious prejudice. In uniting Catholics and 
Orangemen, he has twisted a rope from the sands of discord. 
irishmen now, in demanding a repeal of the Union, act in con- 
cert, end simultaneously direct their patriotic efforts by those 
feelings that spring from unanimity,a community of interest, and 
n consolidated resolution of purpose. We marvel, indeed, that a 
Whig ministry, with so liberal and enlightened a statesman as 
Tord Gry at its head, should essay to deprive Irishmen of the 
right of meeting to petition for redress of grievances, more espe- 
cially as thePremier must know of the union that prevails amongst 
all religious persuasionsin Ireland. Proclamations will not deter 
©*Connell from pursuing his course in the popular cause. Let 
rot the English government drive the liberator beyond the point 
of human endurance; for if they do, he has only to raise the 
standard of his illustrious ancestor, Con of the Hundred Battles, 
va the hill of Tara, and six millions of people, with one acclaim, 
vill salute him Monarch of Ireland. But nothing, as the following 
speech delivered at a parochial meeting in Dublin, on the 27th 

f December last, testifies, will drive the liberator to physical 
resistance, except intolerable despotism. In thatspeech, which is 


| 1 
irst of January, he defines his plans, developes his views, and 
invokes the Irish people te adhere strictly to the laws, and to 
combat despotism only with the weapons of the constitution 
This harangue, will, we think, be found of such vast importanee 
| to all our countrymen, that we exclude several articles which we 
| had written for this impression of the Irish Shield, to make room 
| for it. A general subscription has been set on foot in Ireland, to 
pay a tribute of national gratitude to the most successful and dis. 
| interested patriot that ever struggled for freedom in green Erin- 
| The hearts of Irishmen in America, we know, watt their wishes 
| and affections across the “great deep,” to the liberator ; andsurely, 
| in the fervid glow of their admiration, they will immediately cai! 
public meetings, in all the cities of the Union, and contribute to 
| reward the illustrious patriot, who rejected the high office of 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, offered by the king, and chival- 
| rously threw himself on the bounty of the people. Perish those 
| ignoble and cold hearted Irishmen, who do not appreciate a man 
| of such greatness of soul, and heroic disinterestedness, as Daniel 


| O'Connell / 


published at fall length in the London Morning Chronicle, of the 
f 


Mr. O’Connett was for a few moments addressed by a gen- 
tleman on the platform. He resumed by saying—I have the 
| pleasure of informing you, that the packet has just arrived, bring- 
| ing the important intelligence, that the five great powers of Ku- 
| rope have declared the independence of Belgium. [{Hear, hear ! 
and enthusiastic cheering.] With them, the Union has been 
| repealed ; although many mouths have not elapsed since the un- 
wieldy Dutchmen assured us, that they were ready to lose their 
lives, and spend the last farthing of their money, to continue the 
Union. Any man who reads the papers, must have read with 
| disgust the boasting of the Dutch Van Peels, De Grahams, and 
| Mynheer Greys, that the Union with Belgium was to be preserved 


“atall hazards.” [Cheers and laighter.] Ourcourse, however, 


| with us; legally, peaceably, and constitutionally, we will agitate 


| 

' 

} . . . . 

| shall not be that of Belgium: there shall be no force or violence 
By these means only will we accomplish 


| a repeal of the Union. 
that repeal, at the same time perfectly preserving the connexion 
with England, and securing to our graciouS Monarch the throne 
of these realms. [Hear! and cheers.] I tell to Lord Anglesea, 
that the people will attend to my instructions, and my advice, on 
these particulars. Shall Isay it? My popularity, [hear, hear !} 
the popularity I have acquired, shall be used for the service of 
my country. [Hear, hear!] Why am [ popular? Because the 
people think Iam right. [Hear, hear!) Iam but the straw upon 
the surface of the torrent: I am seen, to be sure, because the inr- 
petuous flow of waters carries me on its top; I only mark its 
course, and serve to indicate the depth and rapidity of the stream. 
But supposing force, or fraud, or corruption removed me, do the 
ministry think that the current would not flow on! It would. 
The consequence might be, that the mighty flow, which is now 
confined within certain limits, might then burst its boundaries; 
the people would then go oa, and the only effect that would folluw 
| from my betraying them, would be, that they would not soon be 
| induced to trust any.one else. (Hear! and cheers.] So long as 
| my Voice is listened and attended to, so long, do I pledge myself, 
that the agitation for the repeal of the Union shall be carried on 
| with perfect peace and tranquillity, with complete security to the 
throne, and without danger to the stability ofthe empire. [Hear!| 
Let not Lord Anglesea, then, be mistaken in the courSe he on g4t 
to take: let him not issue his proclamations, let him not connect 
himself with any proceedings of a despotic nature, let him not 
attempt to stifle the public sentiment by carrying into effect any 
new Algerine act. If he should do so, all he will accomplish is to 
give but apparent security to the surface ; all he can do will be 
but to put a cover upon the crater of the volcano, to confine the 
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discordant and embattling elements together, foreing and ferment- 
ing them into one mass, till at ‘length the fire burst forth: the 
raging elements become too strong to be any longer pent up; the 
cover and those who hold it are blown to atoms; the destructive 
lava pours dowa, sweeping in one common ruin the palace of the 
rich, the cottage of the poor man, and the labours of the indus- 
trious; convulsing social life, and burning up in one conflagration 
the happiness, peace, and tranquillity of all classes of society. 
fLoud cheers.] Therefore do I tell Lord Anglesea, let us meet 
constitutionally, let us proceed legally, and our exertions and our 
course will be openly to speak, and constantly to petition. [Hear !} 
Why doI make these observations? Because I believe that Lord 
Anglesea has come here to put a stop to the progress of the 
question of the Repeal of the Union. [Hear!] ‘The next topic 
i wish to inform Lord Anglesea is this, it is said that new 
barriers are erecting in the castle, I assure Lord Anglesea, that 
he need be under no apprehension, the people will not resort to 
force or violence. [Hear, hear!] Your enemies wish that you 
should be violent, they wish that you would destroy the great 
measure of repeal by having recourse to secret societies and ille- 
gal oaths. The way to defeat your enemies is to abstain from 
both; take the advice of no man who is not ready to give you 
that advice in public. If it be good, why should he make a se- 
eret of it, why will he not speak out as Ido? [Hear, hear!) It 
may be said that the question may flag, and that it will become 
dull. Do not believe it. I can boast that the great moral revo- 
intion, which is now triumphantly proceeding threugh the con- 
tinent, began with the men who worked along with me. [Hear, 
hear!] ‘The first step in that great moral revolution was the vic- 
tory obtained for religious liberty, in despite of the Peel and 
Wellington administration. Thatrevolution was most important, 
it was one which gave freedom to the Protestant Dissenters in 
England, and liberty of conscience to the Catholics of Ireland ; 
and by whom, I ask, was the great question coneeded? By an 
administration the most hostile to the liberty of conscience that 
could be formed. [Hear! and cheers.j It was under the shade 
and protection of the Catholie Association the battle was fought 
and won; there were in that association fourteen thousand mem- 
bers, fourteen hundred of whom were Protestants, by them it 
was that the first great moral revolution was effected, and I now 
ask, was not our mode of gaining a victory the very best that 
could be devised! [Hear!] By that triumph did any individual 
lose a particle of his property! Did it cause the shedding of a 
single tear? but oh! above all things, was a single drop of blood 
lost by it? [Cheers!] No; we began our revolution best. [Hear!] 
Other nations followed our example: in France an association 
was formed on the principle of the Catholic association, for the 
resistance of the taxes, until its ministry would comply with the 
wishes of the people. In Belgium De Potter was prosecuted 
and sentenced to transportation, for recommending to the people 
our plan of the association, as the great means of obtaining their 
liberty. In Ireland we laid the foundation for those great revo- 
lutions: but here the cement that united us was composed of 
kindliness, affeetion and friendship. [Hear, hear!] From France 
the revolution went to Belgium; the example was followed by the 
Prussia is situated between them, and I warrant that 
not three weeks will elapse until the precedent set by their neigh- 
bours will be adopted by the Prussians. Piedmont will catch the 
flame. Switzerland is about to become one mighty republic, in. 
stead of being composed of different states, half democratic, hal¢ 
obligarchieal. The last act of the revolution that we have heard 
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of is in Russia. It has appeared at Wilna and at Tilsit; I believe 
it haw also reached Moscow, and probably a very short time will 
pass before we will hear of the flag of liberty flying over St. Pe- 
tersburgh. [Loud cheers.] My friends, do not be in a hurry; we 
Give me 


can wait; we ean “bide our time” to repeal the Union. 
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two years to have it repealed. I promise you that before two 
years have passed, I will have the parliamé@nt at home with you. 
(Hear! and cheers.) Bat let Lord Anglesea bg assured there shall 
be no illegal oaths. I have done with the man who will take an 
illegal oath. Such a man is, in mv estimation, a perjurer, and 
with such I never will associater {Hear!] Perjury is defifed 
by Catholics to be the taking of an unlaw‘al oath. or the breaking 
of a lawful one. [Hear!] With secret ype oe phe people 
have nothing to do. [{Hear, hear!] See w.'™ “cured to the 
unfortunate United Irishmen. A spy got 1» every division 
or split, as they called them; he then went % i swore what he 
pleased against the unfortunate man who” . veen in secret as- 
sociation with him. Who was to contradict him? No one but 
a person belonging to the same secret society; and if he came on 
the table, instead of being listened to, he would be put into the 
dock. The people, then, must perceive, that by having any thing 
todo with secret societies, they put themselves within the grasp 
of any misereant who can swear what he pleases against them, 
without their having the power of contradicting him. [Hear 
hear, hear!] I would, then, have nothing to do in any way with 
men who could act so foolishly. [Hear, hear!] I tell, then, Lord 
Anglesea, that there will be no illegal oaths nor secret societies. 
[Hear, hear!| As to violence, would it not be the extreme of 
folly even to attempt it. Is not the King’s army ready to repel 
it! But even supposing those who should be guilty of violence 
were to be successful, what and how many must be the woeful 
consequences! How many mothers must be made childless; how 
many wives must be made widows; how many children made 
A loose given to the most ruthless passions, and the 
most deserving of society cut off; and assuredly, you all know, 
that the curse of God must fall upon those who shed the blood 
of their fellow creatures. (Hear, hear!) The moment that one 
drop of blood is shed, J, for one, from that moment give up the 
agitation of the repeal of the Union (Hear, hear!) ‘The next 
point which I have to inform Lord Anglesea upon is this, that 
we will not have illegal oaths, we will not have secret societies, 
we will not have violence; but that we must soon have all the 
property of the country to rally with us. (Hear, hear!) From 
this spot I call upon the property of the country to join me; surely 
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they must see that the wheel is going round, that the world is in 
a state of transition, that the people will no longer consent to 
be the property of the aristocracy. (Hear!) Do you not see 
how the sordid aristocracy, they who long kept within their fell 
gripe the property and the liberty of their fellow-beings, are like 
the spirits of darkness and of night, flying from the high places 
of power, as the day of intelligence is lit upon them? They 
vanish now in the sun-light of liberty as objects too disgusting 
for the eye of freemen to gaze upon, (Cheers!) The spirit of 
the sordid aristocracy of England is known; upon them the warm 
beams of day have shone; but over Ireland sume of the shades of 
night still hang. The people, however, are imbued with the 
true spirit of the constitution, and the mists must soon be dis- 
persed. (Hear, hear!) I call, ‘then, upon the men of property 
to rally with me. I want them to save the expenditure of hu- 
man blood. I am ready to shed the last drop of my own blood 
to save that of my greatest enemies in political strife. (Cheers!) 
I want that private and public property should be respected, that 
the aristocracy should enjoy their titles and wealth, that they 
should have what is really their own property, and not what is 
the property of the people. (Hear and cheers!) I-shall be can- 
did, as I am always candid on every subject. I think it is wrong 
that clergymen should be paid enormously; but I see there are 
many men who have devoted their lives to the church, who have 
now come to a time of life that renders it impossible they could 
now turn to any other profession; the clergyman has devoted 





himself to the church under the sanction of the law; his wife 
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and his family fosed “pen it; he has a life-interest in the system. 
God forbid I should rob him of that estate! But when I say that, 
I also openly declare, that I would not consent to the continuance 
of the system. (Hear!) Most willing am I that the working 
clergymen should be paid most libe and amply; but I would 
ot give the sinecurist one farthing. (Hear! cab cheers.) Per- 
hap ths declaration of mine may do the cause I advocate an 
injury. (Cries of “ No, no.”) [care not, I candidly declare what 
upon tis subject I would wish to have done, and which I know 
would not up lin ous to the iuterests of any religion, at the same 
time that it ™- “be useful to the people. (Hear, hear!) I 
would first a.’ove' the tithe system. (Hear, hear!) I would 
leave a certain fortion in the hands of trustees, to afford sub- 
sistence to the ag y the orphans, and widows, and that this fund 
should be under’. ‘yf out (for on this I have also my plan;) that 
there should be an eXdmination in public, into the fund by ma- 
gistrates, not magistrates appointed by the chancellor, but selected 
by the people. (Hear! and cheers.) I wish Lord Anglesea to 
understand, that the men of property ought to rally round us. 
We live in revolutionary times, and it is necessary for every good 
man to show the people their own interests; to prove to them that 
it is their duty to preserve society in its present form, while they 
seek to ameliorate the condition of existing institutions. (Hear!) 
There never yet was a revolution in which the people did not 
suffer most, During the turmoil of revolution, trade and business 
are put a stop to, the people are without employment, and their 
families are starving. Even in Paris, where the revolution has 
been so successful, the people are still suffering. (Hear!) Revo- 
lutionary force is ever to be avoided. Constitutional means are 
ever to be desired in the accomplishment of any great public 
. benefit. (Hear!) What is it I seek for! That we may keep in 
Ireland five millions, which are taken as rent by absentees out 
of Ireland; that the three millions of taxes, taken from the earn- 
ings of the people, may be expended among them. This would 
be eight millions a year at once restored to Ireland ; £500,000 
pounds expended in each county every year. (Hear, hear!) Can 
any man contemplate all the beneficial consequences of 120 Lords 
and 300 country gentlemen coming to live in Dublin for the 
greater part of the year? Could any then be in want of employ- 
ment? If you were told that 300 Commoners and 100 Lords 
were about to have houses in Dublin, is there a single man among 
you who would be afraid that he should be in want of the means 
of a livelihood! If one of you were told it as a secret, would you 
not rub your hands with joy, go home to your wife and children, 
and cry out, “hurra! we shall never have asad Christmas again.” 
(Loud cheers.) Such is the good that I want to achieve for Ireland. 
(Hear, and cheers.) I trust that the press will take notice of this 
observation, with respect to the agent of an absentee; I do not 
believe that in the annals of impudence there is any thing equal 
to the contradiction given by a Mr. Challoner, relative to my 
statement of 800 persons being under notice to quit, on the pro- 
perty of Lord Fitzwilliam, in the county Wicklow. He attempted 
to deny the fact, although, upon inquiry, it appeared thatjinstead 
of 800, there were on that estate actually 1,400 persons under 
notice to quit. (Hear, hear!) Lord Fitzwilliam has a property 
of £50,000 a-year in that county. It is said now to be the inten- 
tion to give it to one of his grandsons, who will come and live in 
that county. If he should live there, how different would be the 
appearance of the county itself, and the people who inhabit it ! 
(Hear!) Why youcould with difficulty find carmen to bring up 
rovisions to Dublin, there would be so much better employment 
or them athome. Only think what would be the beneficial con- 
uences of fifty thousand pounds annually expended in that 
little county alone; of the number of labourers that would be em- 
loyed, the shoeing of coach-horses would itself afford a pro- 
table livelihood; then the quantity of oats that would be used, 
the great harvests, the immense crops to be sown, to be reaped, 
to be consumed; instead of going out of the country to look 
for employment, the population would be seeking for persons to 
assist hems in the earniug of mongy. (Hear, hear!) The people of 
Ireland do not want any plans of general charity to relieve them, 
the Irish would sooner earn a penny by labour than receive 
a shilling in charity from any man, (Hear!) It is not charity 
they want, but trade and commerce; it is to give them the means 
by which their industry can be rewarded. What I, for example, 
propose to give them for that purpose, is eight millions a year. 
(Hear!) A man now-a-days obtains great credit if he gives £5 
to a charity; besides being advertised in four or five newspapers, 
or having Mr. Rosborough or Dr. Orpen to return thanks to him 
for his five pounds, it is said at all the tea-tables. “Oh Lord! what 
@ charitable man he is!” (Hear, hear! and laughter.) Who is the 





really the charitable man! The man who will assist me in getting 
eight millions a year for the pedple. (Hear! and cheers.) That 
is the man possessed of genuine charity. While he, I care not 
what his situation may be, is truly an enemy to charity, who 
opposes a Repeal of the Union, who will oppose that which is 
for the good of the poor, which would give to the labourer work, 
to the artizan employment, and which would fill your streets with 
a happy and industrious people, instead of having them crowded 
with misery, misfortune, idleness, famine, and disease. (Hear,) 
hear!) How, I ask, can any man be base enough to oppose him- 
self to that which is evidently for the good of the sok (Hear!) 
If my advice be followed, if my advice be attended to, there shall 
be no violence on the part of the people; but when I advise them 
not to be violent, [ also advise to petition. Let every portion and 
segment of the population petition ; let man, woman, and child 
sign petitions, and let every individual declare himself in favour 
of a repeal of the Union. [Hear! and cheers.} It was at one 
time proposed in the Catholic Association, that there should be 
a line of demarcation drawn between those who were favoura- 
ble to our question and those who were opposed to it, that our 
dealings should be confined to the former, and that we should 
separate from the latter. In public and in private I contended 
against that principle. I was op to it. But in public as- 
semblies no man can be prevented from bringing forward any 
plan that best suits his own views or his own ideas of what is 
right. We, though we rejected that plan, were as much blamed 
as if we had adopted it. I opposed myself to the plan, and I op- 
d it successfully; for in general the people ran with me, and 
with the people. (Hear! and cheers.)~ I am and would be as 
much opposed to the plan now as ever was. Now, indeed, if I 
knew of an Orangeman that I could deal with, I would for choice 
prefer him. (Hear!) But the time, I think, is coming to make 
a sepadation ; to draw a line, on one side of which will be‘all 
those who are for Ireland, and on the other all who are against 
it. (Hear! and cheers.) Mark me, my friends, there must be 
no secret societies ; there must be no illegal oaths. I ask you 
only to give me two years (a man in the gallery here called out 
“ That is too long!”) No, it is not; any attempt on your part‘to 
take it by force ; your disregarding the advice I have now given 
you, would make it too long indeed. You would by violence 
only strengthen the hands of your enemies, and weaken the 
forces of your friends. (Hear! and cheers.) Only listen to me. 
In 1782 Irishmen accomplished a glorious bloodless revolution. 
We will do now as we did before. If before the end of 1832 the 
Union be not repealed, I almost give you your choice then to do 
what you please. (Cheers.) Why do I prophecy that the 
Union will be repealed before the end of 183! Because I read 
it in all the signs of the times; because I know the situation of 
England, and because I am aware that there is an infinite deal 
more of intelligence among the middle and working classes than 
among those who call themselves their superiors; that the 
poorer classes are, in truth, better educated, and read infinitely 
more than therich do. (Hear!) What, now, is the education of 
the son of a rich English commonner or nobleman? As a boy, 
he is sent to Eton, where he idles, and blackguards occasionally 
for a few years, and on an odd occasion slips up to London, to 
spend a few nights in debauchery and excess. As a youth, he 
then goes to Oxford, dissipates some years there, gets some poor 
man’s son to write a few themes for him; with the credit ac- 
quired by these he becomes an M.A.; then goes up, a youn 
man, to London, is made a Member of Parliament; draws all 
his knowledge of the world from the morning papers, and his 
acquaintance with the wants of the le from perusing 
The John Bull, The Age, and feb elt en agazine. (Hear, 
hear, hear!) Such, I say, in ninety cases out of the hun- 
dred, is the education of the modern English aristocracy.— 
{Hear, hear?] The education of the poorer classes is different, 
almost every man can now read, he is of himself able to acquire 
knowledge; there is the purest gratificationjin that acquisition. 
I appeal to you, can any pleasure be more pure, or more exquisite, 
than the feeling of delight which fills the breast at a difficulty 
in learning overcome, and the plainly and clearly understanding 
that which at first seemed to be obscure? [Hear!] This is 2 
pleasure pure and unsophisticated, which the working classes 
are beginning to enjoy, and which they do not relish the less from 
the consciousness that knowledge is in itself political power and 
force. (Hear, hear!] The world is becoming too strong for the 
aristocracy, their reign is approaching to a close, the day is 
coming on for the poor to be protected, the industrious employed, 
and the property of the virtuous to be inc 3 ese are the 
things I am labouring for, and all I ask of the people isto have 
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confidence in their frieads. {Hear! and eheers.] The people of 
England are at war with the oligarchy, they are ealling out for 
reform; violence and force, however, have marked their progress, 
because they bave not had any man to lead them, in whom they 
were disposed to place sufficient confidence. The course you 
pursue will be different. (Hear, hear, hear,) They commit 
crimes that you may have the benefit, without the guilt of them. 
Give me but two years more—we are now at the end of 1830— 
and here, in this public assembly, I declare, that at the termina- 
tion of the year 1832, if there be not an Irish Parliament in Col- 
lege-green, I will consent to any plan oa may propose ; at least 
{ will admit that I ama bad prophet. (Cheers and laughter.) While 
I advise you to be quiet, I sh call out Belgium to your masters; 
while I desire you to be temperate, I shall hint at Paris to those 
opposed to you; and while I bid you obey the laws, I shall 
scream out Poland in the ears of the ministers. (Cheers.) There 
is no inconsistency in all this; I wish to benefit my country, 
and I wish that that benefit should be conferred without doing 
injury to one individual; that no man should lose a shilling by 
the change ; that no man should lose a day’s labour by it; that 
no man should be worse off for it, except a jobber or a pensioner, 
and amongst these I do not mean to include the soldiers who 
have pensions ; God forbid! (Hear!) With an Irish Parliament 
there would be no absentees; no man should have an estate in 
Ireland and an estate any where else. Ireland is good enough 
for any man to live in; what compassion I have for the man 
who has a good estate in Ireland and is obliged to live in it. 

(Cheers.) When England possessed one fourth of France, the 
English wisely prohibi:#d their people having estates there. I 

like to have a case in point, and even if I had not, I would make 

a ease for Ircland. (Cheers.) I call upon the people of Ireland 

to listen to my advice; I beg of them to attend to my counsel ; 

I beseech of you to do so, that I may count you all alive, merry, 

and well, when the Union is repealed. (Cheers, and laughter.) 

There is a clause in the Bank Charter which obliges them to 

give up that building at six months’ notice to an Irish Parlia- 

ment. We willsoan give them notice to quit. As Robert Chal- 

ioner is so good a hand at a notige to quit, suppose we employ 

him; (laughter ;) but I believe I will draw it up myself; (hear ! 

and cheers.) God of Heaven! what a scene it will be when the 

irish Parliament is opened—when the streets are lined from the 

Castle with Lrish volunteers! Already Governments are begin- 

ning to think of having a National Guard; our National Guard 

shall be the [rish volunteers. How proud you will be to stand 

in their ranks! How thronged will be the windows!. Five and 

twenty pounds will be given for half a window, that a sight of 
the national procession may be seen. You will be obliged to put 

props under the roots of the houses to bear up the throng that 

will crowd upon them. What then will be our feelings, when 

the King’s Speech to the House of Lords and the House of Com- 

mons is read by the Lord Lieutenant—what will be my feelings 

when I hear it read, for I will, I suppose, be the representative 

for some part of Ireland. (Hear! and cheers.) As an Irish re- 

presentative, I will be proposing plans for the encouragement of 
irade and commerce ; to establish rail roads ; to form canals ; to 

increase wealth; to give an impetus to industry ; then, indeed, 

will our country be happy, prosperous, and independent. (Loud 

cheers.) But this cannot be done if Protestants and Catholics 

do not unite together ; it cannot be achieved if the orange and 

green do not blend together, and our past feuds be forgotten. 

(Hear, hear, hear!) Let every man say to his neighbour—let 

every man worship his God as he pleases, but let us be as bro- 

thers and affectionate Irishmen, struggling to see who can serve 

Ireland best, and most contribute to the happiness of the people. 

(Cheers.) I thank you much for the attention with which you 

have heard me. (Hear, hear!) It has been the perpetual study 

of my lite, by the procuring of Emancipation, that Catholics and 

Protestants should be on an equality ; that there should be an 

equality of civil rights between them; and I am sure that since I 

became a member of Parliament, Protestants will admit that no 

members of their own religion have been more anxious for the 

establishment of religious liberty than I have. When I stood 

up for the freedom of the Jews, it is not less likely that I would 

be an advocate for them than for the liberty of conscience of an 

unbeliever. (Hear, hear!) Let but one principle actuate you, 

let that be the good of your country ; let but one feeling guide 

you—that of Christian charity towards each other ; thus, and 

vuly thus, can you make Ireland as she ought to be— 

“ Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.” 


MR. LAWLESS. 





This gentleman, as a patriot and an eloquent writer, might 
have committed, at the last election of Meath, some errors of 
the head ; but his heart, for we know him well and intimately, 
never harboured a thought that had not the interest of his 
country for its object.—The following letter from him to the 
editor of the Northern Whig, one of the most honest and 
talented papers in Ireland, will be read with interest by our 
readers : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTHERN WHIG. 


Dear Sir,—One of my friends in Belfast was so kind as 
to transmit to me your paper of the 6th instant, which con- 
tains the ablest and most eloquent discussion on the question 
of Parliamentary Reform, which ever took place in this 
country, not excepting the records of the Irish Parliament, 
which do not afford to the reader either that intelligence or 
that learning on this subject, which was powerfully displayed 
on many others that oceupied its attention. I feel no small 
pride in the reflection, that the inhabitants of a town, of whose 
progress to its present high intellectual character I have been 
long an anxious and attentive witness, should have manifested 
so much splendour of talent, such manliness of reasoning, 
such bold and unequivocal sp ‘rit in the maintenance of poli- 
tical doctrines, on which the happiness and independence of 
man so essentially depend. In that diseussion, in which you, 
Sir, took so prominent a part, Lam quite willing to admit 
the question of reform has enjoyed a large measure of justice: 
for, though I do not sce that principle advocated, which I 
have never yet seen refuted, namely, the giving to every man 
of good character and sound mind in the community the 
same right to vote as the most wealthy inhabitant of the com- 
munity ; nay, though I do not see that principle sustained at 
your meeting, which would give to the poorest man the pro- 
tection of the richest, raise the former in the scale of hu- 
manity, and give increased security to the property of the 
latter, yet, I repeat it, your discussion has gone a great way 
in the defence of those principles which would immediately 
tend to vindicate the rights and feelings of society, rescue it 
from the abuses to which it is now the victim, and raise the 
most important portion of the legislature to that point of 
constitutional power which must result in the more effectual 
security of the life, the liberty, and the property of the peo- 
ple. Eloquently and powerfully has that first and most pa- 
rental principle of voting by ballot been vindicated by your 
able and accomplished townsman, the Rev. Henry Montgo- 
mery, who comes down from the pulpit to blend the benevo- 
lence of Christianity with the proctical policy of man; to 
communicate. the light of the gospel to the human mind ; and 
to demonstrate, by powerful and unanswerable reason, that 
its ministernever performs his duty so efleetuallvy, as when 
he holds out the lamp of Christianity"to direct the steps of 
those who are anxious to lay down ‘the principles of truth 
and justice between man and his governor, or between citizen 
and citizen. The saucy, pert fastidiousness, which would 
conceal itself from the public eye in the robe of an assumed 
piety, and refuse to cooperate in a great practical improve- 
ment of the social state, finds no place in the bosom of 
Montgomery. With him, religion is the efficient minister of 
utility ; and when he asserts his right on the week-day to 
make common cause with his countrymen, in the promotion 
of a great public principle, he is only reaping the harvest of 
which he has sown the seed on the Sunday, and demonstrat- 
ing the divinity of his theories in the pulpit, by ihe blesstngs 
which he practically promotes in his community with his 
fellow citizens. It is, therefore, with unmixed delight, I 
contemplate the public exertions of this able and eloquent 
divine, and, I need not add, I should lament the loss of such 
a man to any cause which I considered the best calculated to 





Mr. O’Connell sat down amidst the most enthusiastic cheers. 
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leave to say, sir, that in the letter I now write 1 am to call | more of the empire, than Ireland; more of the purity of an 
not only the attention of the Rev. Henry Montgomery, but | Imperial Parliament, where Ireland can never be heard, 
also the very distinguished talent and integrity by which he | though she had a hundred tongues, and that sufficient was 


was supported on Thursday last, to that question which, I | 
regret to find, not only industriously avoided by the majority 

of your speakers, but by one of them deprecated in a marked 

and , particular manner: I mean the question of the repeal 

of the union. One of your most distinguished and estima- 

ble townsmen, Robert Grimshaw, in speaking of the repeal 

of the union, cautions his countrymen against a measure 

which may once more divide our country into factions. 

‘But let us hope that they will see the propriety of join- 

ing with the reformers of England in their great work 

of regeneration. With that enlightened nation I shall be 

satisfied [said Mr. Grimshaw] to sink or swim, as, in my 

humble opinion, the closer the union, the greater will be our 

happiness and prosperity. [Cheers.] But whilst I admit this, 

[eontinued Mr. Grimshaw, | I must acknowledge it should 

not be such a union as we have had hitherto. But let 

the past be forgotten. Better prospects have oponed to our 
view: and let our future union be one of peace, augmented 
by the indissoluble ties of equal justice and reciprocity of in- 
terest.” This was the only allusion made by any of your 
speakers to a question which now occupies the great majo- 
rity of the public mind; one on which the delibefate sense of 
three-fourths of Ireland has been already taken, and in sup- 
port of which an array of argument and evidence, and union 
of parties have been displayed, unparalleled in the discussion 
of any other public subject. Why, in a meeting of Jrish 
Reformers, the repeal of the Union between England and Ire- 
land should not be considered the first step to a practically 
useful reform for Ireland, is to me a political phenomenon I 
connot account for. ‘That such an enlightened assembly as 
yours, debating the principle of Reform, in such a town as 
Belfast, should volunteer in closing your eyes against the in- 
finite advantages of self-government; that my good friend, 
Robert Grimshaw, who is in his own person a powerful il- 
lustration of the protection society derives from the active 
control and the parental agency of a domestic legislator; or 
that a commissioner of Belfast, or a member of the Belfast 
Committee, should turn his back on the advantages which 
domestic legislation invariably confers, is, I repeat it, a source 
of surprise which is not to be aceounted for, when I con- 
template the intelligence of the men I am speaking of. If 
there be one illustration stronger than another, of the advan- 
tages flowing to any commnnity trom the possession of a 
governing body immediately rising out of the community, 
Belfast is that ilh:stration. What town in Ireland will pre- 
sume to compare with it in the utility of its institutions ; the 
admirable judgment with which they are regulated ; the ta- 
lents by which they are directed ; the public spirit by which 
they are sustained ; what town, with .all the advantages of 
Government patronage, can boast of establisments like those 
which Belfast enjoys? What town can lay claim to the 
same independent feeling; the same contempt for corrupt 
and corrupting authority; or that can unfold to futurity so 
many splendid pages of generous disinterestedness, or bold 
and vigorous thinking? You have your King, your Lords, 
and your Commons ; and well balanced too, You have also 
your independent community, which, in many a sruggle, has 
stood by your House of Commons, or yeur Police Commit- 
tee, and has read lectures on public spirit and integrity, which 
has kept the three estates steady to their duty. ‘Here, then, 
is the model of self-legislation ; here is the miniature of what 
Ireland should be. Directed by the same irresistible power 
of public opinion; animated by the same genius; we, the 
Repealers of the Union, would wish to see Ireland in the 
possession of the same principles of freedom ; enjoying the 
same power of thinking and acting for herself ; giving to her 
children the same opportunities of display which is enjoyed 
on your little but enviable theatre ; and yet, the excellent men 
who spoke at your meeting on Thursday, seemed to think 
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done for our counties if Down and Antrim were not bo- 
roughed by a few wealthy lords, and Belfast itself were not 
represented by the nominee of the Marquis of Donegal. 

I will suppose a case which will give to the opponents of 
Repeal all the advantages they seek from their plan of Re- 
form. I will suppose, that all our Irish representatives were 
really the representatives of the people ; that neither the Go- 
vernment nor the boroughmonger had the remotest influence 
in the election. Am 1 to be told by any man in Belfast, that 
the advantages of such a reformed representation will coun- 
terbalanee the injuries which Ireland recéives from the ab- 
sence of her nobility and’ gentry, and all that productive capi- 
tal which they always circulate, and which invariably follows 
in their train? Am I to be told, that a reformed Parliament, 
even on the principle advocated by your speakers, would be 
more careful of the people of Ireland—more likely to encou- 
rage the development of their resources—/ess envious to 
their advancement—less disposed to keep them in their pre- 
sent unmanufacturing state—less inclined to make Ireland 
a drow-farm—the ground of bullocks, sheep, pigs, and corn— 
the nursery for her soldiers and her sailors—than the Parlia- 
ment gone by ? It is idle to supposég that a Parliament, of 
which the great majority are English, will not be swayed by 
English feelings and English opinions ; and it is equally idle 
to suppose, that English capital, or the capital of any other 
country, will emigrate to Ireland, where it is certain it can- 
not enjoy the same parental protection it would experience 
in a country where the self-interest of the Legislature com- 
mands its security. Suppose the Imperial Parliament had 
been reformed in 1800, on the principles of Lord Grey’s 
Bill of Reform in 1797, will it be said that Catholic Eman- 
cipation would have been sooner carried? or, even if carried, 
thirty years back, and that on the humiliating condition of 
making s/aves of the peasantry, by depriving them of their 
elective franchise, will it, I repeat, be urged that the advan- 
tages flowing from such emancipation, would counterbalance 
the annual loss of three millions and a half, or in the aggre- 
gate of thirty years, the loss of upwards of one hundred mil- 
lions of that capital, which would have given life to industry, 
and have multiplied wealth through every part of the coun- 
try? It has been said, that the landed proprietors of Ireland 
are adverse to the Repeal of the Union; and a long list of 
names are arrayed against the measure, in your paper and 
The Dublin Evening Post ;. but I put it to your candour, 
would you, if sincerely anxious to ascertain how any great 
measure like the Union had affected the agriculture, the ma- 
nufacturers, the mechanics, and the artizans of Ireland— is it 
not to those different denominations of men you would 
apply—by whose statements you would be influenced—to 
whose evidence you would attend, and not to those who en- 
joy fixed properties? the landholders, who are always the 
last to be affected by the storm, and by whom no effort will 
ever be made to avert the evil, until their properties are aban- 
doned by an insolvent tenantry. Look, then, at the present 
state of Ireland ; with a population doubled since the Union ; 
their manufactures destroyed—their tradesmen unemployed— 
their principal towns in rapid dilapidation—the inhabitants 
flying to mendicity institutions—wilLit be contended, had the 
law passed which would force back the natural capital, and 
capitalists, and consumers of the products of human industry, 
would it not be the Lest lae of Reform which Ireland could 
enjoy? It is almost an insult to the understanding to moot 
such a point; it is one of those political axioms which flashes 
conviction on every mind, and which the humblest man, and 
the least educated in Ireland, now see as clearly as the most 
enlightened. But, then, I am told, it is not the interest of 
England, therefore the /atter will never agree to the Repeal. 
What ! is it the interest of England to have a poor, surly, dis- 
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nually invaded by the beggars of Ireland ? 
of England to have nearly nine millions (say seven millions,) 
ready to embrace the moment of her weakness, to break a 


Is it the interest 


chain whieh bends her to the earth? Strange that the bene- 
fits and blessings flowing from domestic legislation, uniting 
the two countries by the solid bond of mutual interest, should 
be considered Jess calculated to perpetuate the connection than 
the present principle of Union, which plunders the nation of 
its character, its capital, and its natural protectors. Mr. Pitt 
thought with the opponents of repeal, because he dreaded the 
progress of Ireland, under her domestic Legislature. He, too, 
said, that a distinct Parliament could not be considered a solid 
bond of connexion ; but Mr. Foster powerfully replied, that 
a connexion founded on the content, interest, and affection of 
the country, alone deserves the name of solid. Such is Ire- 
land, said Mr. Foster, in possession of ; and any other which 
affects to bind, by a parchment roll, against inclination, inte- 
rest, and feeling, is too frail to continue long. Bonds of force, 
or even deluded or delusive consent, will only exist to be 
broken. Frail bonds soon assume the galling shape of fefters, 
and the more they are felt, the greater exertion will be made 
to throw them off ; whereas, those of interest and good will 
grow’ strong, in proportion to the feeling they arouse. I sub- 
mit, that these principles, laid down by Mr. Foster, are found- 
ed on human nature ; the bonds which now bind [reland to 
England are galling fetters, eating into the vitel= uf the Tana, 
gradually consuming them, and if not removed, may drive an 
infuriated people to the madness of revenge. ‘The Repeal 
of the Union would avert this calamity, and cultivate a sincere 
and generous feeling between both countries. ‘Turn to the 





debates of 1799, where you will read the eloquent and pow- | 


erful speech of our present Chief Justice, in one of his most 
splendid displays ; mark the picture he draws of the effects 


of self-legislation, and I will close this letter by a request, | 


that my friends in Belfast will revolve the sentence in their | 


minds, and reply to it, if they ean. Bushe said, “* Nothing 
can supply a resident Parliament; watching our national im- 
provement; seizing opportunities ; encouraging manufactures, 
commerce, science, education, and agriculture ; applying an 
instant remedy to instant mischief ; mixing with the consti- 
tuent body ; catching the sentiment of the public mind ; re- 
fleeting public opinion, acting on its impulse, and regulating 
its excess.” Yes; this is the principle which has raised 
England to her present elevation ; and the privation of that 
princip’e has rendered Ireland in the short space of thirty 
years, the great Mendicity establishment. Greatly do I re- 
gret, therefore, that my able and excellent friends of Belfast 
should have omitted, in their late public proceeding, the only 
remedy for Irish suffering ; the plain, direct, and obvious 
mode of effecting her regeneration. 

I remain, with much respect, your very humble servant, 

JOHN LAWLESS. 
Dublin, 15, Leeson-street, Dec. 7, 1830. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Sir—In looking over the works of Buchanan, the Scottish 
poet and historian, my attention was forcibly arrested by the 
following beautiful and elegant lines, whieh their author ad- 
dvessed to the fair and unfortunate Mary, some time before her 
marriage with Lord Darnley. AsI perceive your excellent paper 
is equally devoted to literary subjects as well as to Irish history, I 
hope you will give these few lines insertion, and call upon your 
richly gifted poetic correspondent, C. C., to translate them into 
English verse ; which will, in my opinion, prove an intellectual 
treat to the readers of the Irish Shield.—I have the honour to be 
Sir, &c., SELMA. 
Philadelphia, February 23, 1831. 
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BUCHANAN’S DEDICATION OF HIS PARAPHRASE OF THE PSALMS, 
TO MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Nympua Caledonie, que nunc feliciter ore 
Missaper innumeros, sceptra tueris avos ; 

Que sortem antevenis meritis, virtutibus annos, 
Sexum animis, morum nobilitate genus : 

Accipe, sed facilis, cultu donata Latino, 
Carmina, fatidici nobile regis opus. 

Illa quidem, Cirrha procul et permesside lympha, 
Pene sub aretai sidere nata poli. 

Non tamen ausaseram male natum expromere factum, 
Ne mihi displiceant, que placure tibi. 

Nam quod ab ingenio domini sperare nequibant 
Debebunt genio forsitan illa tuo. 


TO MISS R***, 
Too oft the paths of genius lie 
O’er dark misfortune’s dreary track, 
Where all its hopes like blossoms die, 
And on the wither’d heart fall back. 
Alas ! the Muses’ votive child 


In vain may weave the laurel’s bloom, 
His course 1s marked through sorrow’s wild, 


Without a gleam to light its gloom. 





But though the world’s unfeeling stings 
May doom him unto pale decay, 
Oh! still the light of genius springs 
Around the minstrel’s weary way ; 
Like meteors on the midnight air, 
Its glories gild with starry light 
The desert of his dark despair, 
And shed-their rays through sorrow’s night. 


Oh, lady ! may’st thou never learn 
The anguish that usurps the mind 
In which the fires of genius burn. 
Alas! the glowing roses twin’d 
Around the minstrel’s magie wreath, 
A fragrant beauty may impart, 
Yet, like the Upas, chill with death 
The currents of the wearer’s heart. 


Too oft the braid the minstrel weaves 
Is stained by misery’s poisoned dews, 
Which fall upon the starry leaves, 
And round their siroc blight diffuse. 
Oh! may the blossoms never fade 
That glow amid thy radiant twine ; 
May fancy light its laurel braid, 
And o’er the dewy leaflets shine ! 


CAROLAN. 


AN ITALIAN SONNET. 
BY MILTON. ° 





To the Editor of the Irish Shield. 

Sir,—While I award you praise for the talent and indus- 
try you so conspicuously display in your very interesting 
paper, I must, in the same breath, be so candid as to tell 
you, that in estimating the literary productions of American 
writers, your critical judgment is apparently made the slave 
of prejudice. Excuse this candour, Sir, as it is, as you 
would say yourself, “ the result of free and honest opinion.” 

I am, indeed, free-to confess, that I partly coincide with 
you in the judgment you have passed on the new tragedies ; 
but, while you were so sharp-sighted in detecting the defects 
of Marius and Sertorius, why did you allow the phlegm of 
national prejudice to blind the microscopic eye of just criti- 
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cism, and thus render imperceptible to its vision the numer- 
ous faults of Wyoming ? There, Sir, instead of “ eloquent 
poetry,”” you might point out crabbed phrases, silly senti- 
ments, and incongruous verse. But the Jrish parentage of 
Wyoming covered and redeemed, in the Jrish Shield, its 
multitude of dramatic sins. If the Doctor had not been a 
son of the Emerald Isle, the criticism of the editor of the 
Trish Shield would have blasted his laurels, and every 
Peppery sentence would breathe “ Wo! wo to Wyoming!” 
Still, Sir, 1 am aware of the difficulty of surmounting na- 
tional prejudice, the strongest feeling that governs the judg- 
ment of the critic.* Pardon this freedom. A man of talent 
should not be offended by the voice of dignified censure. I 
was much gratified on reading, in your last number, the spi- 
rited translation of the Italian sonnet, by that fine and fanci- 
ful poet, C. C. I hope that you will insert the following 
sonnet of Milton, and that your classical correspondent will 
favour your readers with an English version of it, in his own 
felicitous style. 

Let me, as an admirer of your genius, beseech you to cast 
off prejudice, and your paper will have, then, an extensive 
American patronage —I am, Sir, with respect, 


MONTEZUMA. 
ITALIAN SONNET, BY MILTON. 


Diodati e te’l diro con meraviglia :— 
Quel ritroso io ch’ Amor spressar solea, 
E de suoi lacci spesso me ridea, 
Gia caddi, ov’ huom dabben talhors s’impiglia. 
Ne treccie d’oro, ne guancia vermiglia, 
M’abbaglian si :—ma sotto nova idea 
Pellegrina bellezza che’! cuor bea ; 
Partamenti, alti honesti ;—e nelle ciglia 
Quel sereno fulgor d’amabil nero ; 
Parole adorne di lingua piu d’una 
E’! cantar, che dimezzo |’hemispero 
Traviar been puo la faticosa Luna :— 
E degli occhi suoi auventa si gran fuoco 
Che l’incerar gli orecchi me sia poco. 
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THE PROCLAMATIONS OF LORD ANGLESEA. 





The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has attempted, as will be seen 
by the subjoined letter of the liberator, to stifle the voice of po- 
pular opinion, by issuing sundry proclamations to prohibit, not 
only public meetings, but even public breakfasts. O'Connell, toc 
able a statesman for the soldier, Anglesea, has met these foolish 





*If we were prejudiced or partial, the letter of Montezuma should not have been 
published as it is, verbatim et literatim, in The Irish Shield. We never maintained 
that the tragedy of Wyoming was faultless ; on the contrary, we have commented on 
its want of dramatic effect, and on the feebleness and tameness of its ‘language ;— 
but we are ready to contend with any critic in Philadelphia, that the character of 
Brandt is a more forcible, individual, and felicitous dramatic painting than any 
that even Montezuma himself can point out in the picture gallery of Sertorius or 
Julian. The author has certainly given spirit and vitality to the hero of Wyoming, 
and he has been sofortunate as to have the creation of his muse embodied to the very 
life by Mr. Archer. But although Dr. M‘Henry succeeded in hitting off this cha- 
racter successfully, as well as that of Welmer, in which Mr. Maywood “ won golden 
opinions,” the other persons of his drama are common-place beings, incapable of 
patriotism, magnanimity, or love. This is our fair and candid opinion ; an opinion 
which is untinged by “national partiality.” We would further assert, in despite of 
nationality and the sympathies of friendship, that no critic of taste or talent would 
class Wyoming, for spirited poetry, or classical elegance of diction, on that high 
ground where Julian, as a literary composition, is entitled to stand, no more than 
he would the wretched poetry of a Brooks with the inspired effusions of a Percival. 
We assure our correspondent, that we do not write criticism without due reflection, 
and that we shall be always ready to defend the positions we may assume. The 
eharaeteristic literature and co@rage of our eountry shall never suffer by our 


| proclamations with spirited rejoinders, in whieh he has de- 






nounced the despotism and illegality of the Irish Government. 
It was observed by the philosophic Bacon, that “ oppression was 
calculated to drive wise men mad,” so that the Irish, who are 
counted a very combustible people, cannot any longer evince 
Lapland coldness, and frigid apathy, under the stripes of English 
persecutors. 

The time is at hand when she will rise in her gigantic might to 





break her chains on the heads of her oppressors, and todeclare the 
Heremonian monarchy restored, under the sceptre of the man 
whom, in jthe days of our glory and greatness, the national 
estates of Tara would have elected king, and caused to be inau- 


gurated, on the stone of destiny, as Dantex II. of the dynasty of 


“Con of the hundred battles.” The palace of Tara, we hope, 
will again raise its Tonic pediments and Corinthian dome, and in 
its halls Tuomas Moors shall attune the harp of Erin to ftee- 
dom! 


TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 


Merrion-square, Jan. 10, 1831. 


Another act of legal despotism has been committed. We are 
the hound slaves of a power created by law, and which, there- 
Sore, should be submivicd to A single Englishman can, in our 
native land, dictate to us. He can use the most false and auda-_ 
cious calumnies with impunity ; but, above all things, his will is 
made the arbiter of our conduct. 


‘ Another proclamation has been issued by the veracious Lord 
Anglesey ; he has prohibited breakfasts at Home’s. This vera- 
cious Lord Anglesey’s proclamation must be obeyed. Let us 
obey it readily: let no man breakfast at Home’s. Alas, for poor 
Home! But at. breakfast, dinner, and supper, let every Irish- 
man recollect that he lives in a country where one Englishman’s 
will is law. 

The appointment of Lord Lyndhurst to be Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer has not yet taken place; but no doubt is 
entertained that it will take x we very speedily, as the principal 
difficulties which stood in the way of it are removed. It is in- 
tended, in the event of his appointment, to throw a great deal of 





| in any one point. 





eonduct.—Ed. 


chancery business into his hands, so as to get rid of the long ca- 
talogue of causes in that court. 


I write hastily, to warn my countrymen not to violate the law 
Let there be no species of tumult or illegal 
meetings. Let us wait patiently. Let us not be betrayed into 
acts which would give our enemies satisfaction. 


Patience, my friends! patience. The time is not distant 
when, by taking no other than legal courses, and by always re- 
maining right, and putting our enemies i the wrong, we shalk 
attain legislative independence. Obey the law in all things. 
This is our perpetual watchword, “ Obey the law;” and those 
who trample us down at present will, in the strong power of a 
reformed Parliament, meet punishment and degradation. Be,, 
therefore, patient, and obey the law. Mark me well: we can 
succeed only by not violating the law. 


I with great difficulty restrain every feeling of indignation at 
living in an enslaved nation, where a proclamation is law ; but 
I know that the remedy is not to be found in any other than a 
quiet, peaceable, legal, but determinated course.—Your faithful 
servant, DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


N.B. A requisition for a meeting to petition for the removal 
of Lord Anglesey lies at No. 26, Stephen-street. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





The space occupied by the news from Ireland renders it impos- 
sible for us to present our readers, in this number, with either a 
biographical or dramatic paper. 

6<7- No one has yet favoured us with the leealities of the 
County of Cork. 
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C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 


RES leave to acquaint the inhabitants of this city, and the United States, 
@at in consequence of the unprecedented sales of their BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, and Dr. BARTHOLOMEW’S ELIXIR OF LIFE, also, 
Doetor COOPER’S PILLS, they have considered it indispensbily neces- 
sary for their business, and the eonvenicnce of the city of Philadelphia, &c. 
in addition to their present establishment, to open a house for the sale of 
the above articles, at No. 16, Franklin Place, running from Market to 
Chesnut, and between Third and Fourth streets ; and, as usual, at No. 47, 
Prune street. Customers will be served, wholesale and retail, with the 
aforesaid articles. : 

The BALM OF COLUMBIA’S virtues have been long established, and 
it is known to be the only article discovered in the world which can restore 
Hair on Bald places ; it will at any age prevent its decline, and powerfully 
improves the growth, «ven in advanced age. Also, it prevents the Hair from 
turning gray, makes it look bright and glossy, and m a few applications frees it 
from seurf, and causes it, if inclined to curl, to curl most beautifully. It cures 
nervous head-aches. Its excellencies are celebrated through this vast con- 


tinent, the West and East Indies, China, &e.; it also has found its vo 


through various parts of Europe, particularly Great Britain and Irelanc 


Hamburgh, Paris, &e, &e. Certificates of its efficacy may be seen at the 
above establishments, and at all those establishments who sell the Balm of 


Columbia. Price 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per bottle. 
THE REV. T. BARTHOLOMEW’S (M. D.) 
ELIXIR OF LIFE, 
For the Cure of Agues and every kind of Fevers, 


When taken inwardly, cures inflammation of the Fyes ; and, though it 
may appear incredible, yet it absolutely has, and will, cure the following 
complaints :— 

Absvesses. Dyspepsi 
Bile, > Fistula, _ 
Biood it cleanseth, Gravel and Stone, 


Piles, inward and outward, 
Rheumatism. 


SoWing of Blood always 


Curse the sapeay Flux, Heart-Burn, a 
cl is = * 
Conmuatioae ° Indien Bleedi ‘Tetters of the worst kinds, 


Infl ion of the Lungs, | Vertigo 
, m nflammation e@ 
Coughs, Whooping Coughs, 





Croup, Inward Weakness, 

Diahee<3, Liver Complaints, Worms, " 
DcOpsy, Nervous Affections, Yellow Jaundice. 
Dysentery, Palpitations 6f the Heart, 


Yellow Fever it has cured in nineteen hours, so that the patient eould 
walk out the next day. 

‘Testimonials can be given to the above cures. 

Price $1 per bottle. 

DR. COOPER’S WONDERFUL PILLS, 
Which cure Spasmodic Affections, viz.—Cramps, Epileptic Fits, &e. &c. 
Price 50 cents per box. 

References can be given where perfect cures have been made by the Pills. 

The above Pills may be had of those who sell Oldridge’s Balm of Colum- 
bia, and Dr. Bartholomew’s Elixir of Life, Feb. 1, 1831. 





CHARLESTON PACKETS. 


MYNHUE following vessels will form a regular line of Packets the ensuing 
season, between Philadelphia and Charleston,S.C. They are all 
first rate vessels of their class, and insure at the lowest rates. 
Brig Langdon Cheves, Captain John Baker. 
Schooner J.C. Calhoun, Captain John Ireland. 
Ann Eliza, Captain George Doiles. 
For freight or passage apply at the Packet Office, on Girard’s wharf, 
to MORRIS SMITH. 





DESPATCH LINE PACKETS FOR BALTIMORE—DAILY 
Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
FOR NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND, 
On Wednesdays and Saturdays, via the Canal. 
Also, for ALEXANDRIA, WASHINGTON and GEORGETOWN, 
D. C.—every Thursday. 

Shippers may rely upon having their goods forwarded by each of the 
above lines, upon the most favourable terms, and with the utmost des- 
patch. For freight apply to ALONZO WAKEMAN, 

Packet Office, No. 4, North Wharves. 





TRANSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE, &c., 
TO BALTIMORE, 
n Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
UJ Nion LINE--The proprietors of this line in addition to their pres- 
ent route, via. New Castle and Frenchtown, are now prepared 
to forward merchandise, &c. to Baltimore by the Chesapeake and Del- 
aware Canal. Having provided first rate vessels, they expect to con- 
tinue the business in such a manner as will give general satisfaction.— 
Goods will be taken at the lowest rates and with the greatest despatch. 
From the long experience of the proprietors, shippers may feel a confis 
lence, the same regularity in the charges and attention of the safety of 
the goods will prevail as has always rised this line. 


heretofore characte 
Goods sent to the office, Chesnut street wharf, will be received and for- 
warded daily. 


WM. J. WATSON, t, Philadelphia. 


now do so by applying to 
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J. J. HEYMER & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
199, Chatham Square, New York. 
@ALES out of doors, of Houses, Lands, Furniture, &c, attended to with 


punctuality and despatch. 





JAMES LYNCH, 





PASSAGE FROM BELFAST TO NEW-YORK. 

ERSONS wishing to engage passage for their friends in the Packet 

Ships, Josephine and Allantic, from Belfast to New-York, may 
ROBERT TAYLOR, 

No. 276, Market Street, above Eighth. 


NEW YORK ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, and Solicttor in Chancery, 
H's removed his Office from No. 4, Wall Street Court, to No. 3, 
Murray St. and attends exclusively to the duties of his profession. 
Jan. 9, 1831. 





THOMAS S. BRADY, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Offiee in 
Nassau, near Spruce Street. 





THOMAS W. CLERKE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Office 
No. 154, Nassau Street. 





ND VY. carriumx, «awuruey a Law. vumce NO, 146, Nassau Strect 
corner of Spruce Street. 





Dr. POWER’S Office Chamber Street, near Cross Street. 





Dr. SHANNON'S Office Elizabeth near Grand Street. 





Dr. CONWAY’S OFFICE No. 259, Grand Street. 





Dr. GRAHAM’S OFFICE No. 270, Broome Street. 





Dr. M*CAFFREY’S OFFICE, corner of Pike und Henry Streets. 





Dr. DILLON, Dentist, No. 192 Hudson Street. 





AINTING—Tuos. M. Doyxix, House, Sign and Ornamental 
Painter, No. 349, Pearl street, Franklin Square, takes this method 
of returning his sincere thanks to his friends and the public for past 
favors, and soliciting their patronage in tuture. The above business con- 
tinues to be executed in all its various branches in the mostelegant man- 
ner possible. Orders thankfully received, and punctually attended to, 
and executed with neatness and despatch. 
New-York, 1831: 





RANKLIN HOUSE, Main-street, Patterson, N. J. near the Pastaic 
Falls. PxHiure Van Rossum has the pleasure of announcing to 
his friends and the public generally, that he has made considerable ad- 
ditions, and wholly refitted his house, under the above title, where 
they may be supplied from bis larder with the choicest delicacies of the 
season, 
N. B. The Patterson and New-York Stages arrive at and depart 
from this house, at all hours inthe day. Patterson, N. J., Jan. 12. 





OHN RIDDEN, 75 Catharine, corner of Lombardy st., CORDIAL 
DISTILLER, begs leave to inform his friends and customers in 
Brooklyn, that he has established a branch of his store at the corner of 
Maine and Water streets, Brooklyn, where he keeps constantly on hand 
a supply of Groceries, Wines, Liquors and Cordials, suitable for family 
use, which he is determined to dispose of at very low prices for cash.—— 
On hand, Tracy's Philadelphia superior Stoughton Bitters. Jan. 12. 





C BARTLETT has for sale at his BOOK-STORE and Circulating 
® Library, No. 76, Bowery, a general assortment of School Books, 
Blank Books, and all kinds of Stationary, printing and wrapping Paper, 
and a great variety of fancy coloured paper. Also manufactured as 
above, and for sale in large or small quantities, Eagle, Harry VIII, 
Decatur, Merry Andrew and Highlander PLAYING CARDS; plain 
and gilt edge Visiting Cards ; large and small blank Cards of different 
colours, &c. &c. 


C. Bartuett likewise manufactures Glass Sand and Emery Paper, 
which he warrants to be of a superior quality. 

Terms of C. Bartlett’s Circulating Library: Twelve months $6. Six 
months $3 50. Three months $2. One month $1. 
cents ; 12mo. 6d. 


Single 8vo. 12 1-2 





WM. M‘DONALD, & SON, Agents, Baltimore. 





All new works are added to this Library as soon as published. 
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CHRESTOMATHIC INSTITUTION 
And preparatory School for the College and University, No, 46, 
_ Harman Street. 
Pp. S. CASSERLEY, T. C. D. PRINCIPAL. 

In this Seminary, intended for general education, youth shall be care- 
fully and expeditiously prepared for Professional, Mercantile and Me- 
chanieal pursuits, according to the best modes now followed in Europe 
and America. The Academic course is divided into the English and 
Classical. 

Terms for the English course.—Spelling, Reading, Tables, &c. $5 00. 
Writing, Arithmetic, Elocution, &c. 6 00. The above with Grammar, 
Geography, History, Xe. 7 00. Do. with Globes, Book-keeping, Xc. 
1000. Do. with Geometry, Algebra, &c. 12 50 per quarter of twelve 
weeks. 

For the Classical course.—J unior Classics as far as Caesar-and Greek 
Testament, $10 00. Intermediate do. to Sallust, Virgil and Greek 
Reader inclusive, 12 50. Collegiate or entrance course, 1500. French, 
Spanish, and Italian, each 5 00. Quills and Ink, per quarter, 0 50.— | 
Fuel for the season, payable on the Ist of November, | 00. Boarding 
per annum, paid quarterly in advance, 200 00. 

((> The quarter charged if once commenced, 

Young Gentlemen going through College, would derive much advan- 
tage by reading their Greek and Roman Classics under Mr. C., who 
is a graduate of one of the most celebrated Universities of Europe. At- 
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LOT MULE Ui J AUS 424 HY ‘ Store Broadway 


WNABER’s Difficulties of Romanism, by the Rt. Rev. J. F. M. Tre- 
vern, D. D., Bishop of Strasbarg, late Bishop of Aire; Amicable 
Discussions on the Church of Englund and on the Reformation in 
general, by Bishop Trevern, translated by the Rev. William Richmond, 
Milner’s End of Controversy; Ditie Vindication; Ditto Letters; 


Fletcher’s Comparative View of the Grounds of the Catholic and Pro- | 


testant Churches; Fletcher’s Sermons on the Four Marks of the Church; 
Father Rowlan, a North American Tale; The Following of Christ; 
The Office of the Holy Week; ‘The Spiritual Combat; The Soul 
united to Jesus; the Roman Missal, by the Rt. Rev. John England, 
Bishop of Charleston ; Pocket Missal, or Companion to the Altar, for 
the Sundays and principal Festivals throughout the year ; Cochin’s Cere- 
monies of the [Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; Augustine’s Meditations ; 
Notes on a Protestant Catechism ; Sincere Christian ; Poor Man’s Cate- 
chism ; Catholic Christian ; Baxter’s Meditations; Suffering of Christ; 
History of the Bible; Christian Directory; Principles of Catholics; 
England’s Conversions; Cobbett’s Letters; a collection of Psalms, 
Hymns, Anthems, &c. (with the Evening Office ;) Ward's Eratta ; 
Ward’s Cantos ; Catholic Manual ; Life of St. Patrick ; Catholie Chris- 
tian’s Guide, or a Manual of Spiritual Exercises for Catholics, with the 
Evening Office of the Church, in Latin and English, and a selection of 
pious Hymns, arranged by the Very Rev. John Power, of New-York ; 
Letters onthe Spanish Inquisition, by T. J. Flaherty, S. E.C.; A Devout 
Life, from the French of St. Francis of Sales; the Very Rev. John 
Power’s New Testament, by way of question and answer; Virtuous 
Scholars; True Piety; Hohenlohe’s Prayer Book ; Key of Paradise ; 
Path to Paradise; Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine; quarto and octavo 
yee Bibles ; Doway Testaments; Diurnal Romanism, Catechisms, 
&e. &c, 

0-7 Aiso, a large assortment of School Books and Stetionary, cheap 


for cash. Jan. 12. 
Ps 


PASSAGE FROM NEWRY AND BELFAST. 


ASSENGERScan yet be engaged to return per ship JOSEPHINE, 
Captain Britton, from Newry, if immediate application be madeto 
ALEX. THOMPSON, or 
ABM. BELL & Co. 33 Pine street. 


| 
} 
| 
} 





December 17. 





PASSAGE TO LIVERPOOL. 
HE very superior coppered, and copper fastened ship SPLENDID, 
Captain Britton, having the most part of her cargo engaged and 
going on board, will be despatched immediately. For passage in cabin 
or steerage, having elegant furnished accommodations, apply on board, 
east side of Peck Slip, or to 
ALEX. THOMPSON, or ABM. BELL & Co. 
33, Pine street. 





December 18. 
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AMES CLOHESEY sells good HATS on the mast reasonable 
terms for CASH, ut 36, Division street. Jan. 12, 
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THE PATENT MEDICATED 
VAPOUR BATH ESTABLISHMENT. 
These Baths are wnder the sole control and management of J. P. 
Carroll, No, 25, John st., 2 doors eust of Nassau st. N. Y. 


VENUE Baths are now in full operation, and are recommended by the 

first members of the faculty ; and also, that since they have been in 
operation, the subseriber has administered them to between twenty an? 
thirty thousand patients. Of the most inveterate and extraordinary 
cases which have come within his knowledge, he has kept a particular 
and accurate list ; from which it will be found, on inspection by those 
interested, that the complaints whieh most speedily and certainly give 
way to the use of these Baths, (with the aid of other proper treatment,) 
are the following : 

Sudden Cold, Fever and Ague, Rheumatic, Syphilitic and Gouty A ffce- 
tions, attended with Ulcers, Blotehes and Eruptions of the skin; Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Pimpled Face, Dry Seurvy, wg tn! Ring Worm, 
Tetters and other diseases.of the skin ; Repelled or Receded Small Pox 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, Putrid and Uleerated Sore Throat, Croup, Asthma; 
Thrush, Hooping Cough, Quinsy, Enlarged Tonsils, Ear Aebe, Deafaess, 
Tic-Doloureux, Nervous [rritability; Debility, and other Asthmatic and, 
Phlegmatic diseases of the Liver, Janndice, Bilious and Painter’s Cholic ; 
framn Snasm. Convulsive Fits, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Viseeral Obstructions, 
i 


nit? 


4 
; 


> Baths are out io an 
proper persons to administer them, when required. Privaie vousus jie 
baths by the day, week or month. Portable baths for sale. 

Concentrated Syrup of Liverwort, a new, safe and valuable medicine 
for Coughs, Spitting of Blood and Consumption, to be had as above, and 
herbs of all kinds, fresh from the Shakers, for sale. 


y pabe Gi LH Gry aco 


J. P. CARROLL. 

(The following is an extract of the opinion delivered by an eminent Lon- 
don Physician, at a public meeting, on the salutary and saluvrivus cffoote 
resulting from the use of Vapour Baths.) 

“ In proof of the correctness of his assertions, he appeals to experience, 
which shows that the use of the Vapour Bath is in reality a tonic, and forti- 
fies the system against cold.” 

“ Heat and cold are relative terms, and by themselves considered, are 
neither strengthening nor debilitating, but are only, or principally so, as a 
consequence of certain states of the human system at the time of tneir appli- 
cation. Heat and Vapour combined, have been long known to be the most 
valuable means of cure in most diseases ; and wherever they have been jadi- 
ciously ailministered, they have been highly appreciated ; and in no way can 
they be so effectually combined and applied as by the Medicated Vapour 
Baths. Pure morals have been ordinarily connected with cleanliness, and 
in this respect the Vapour Bath must be admitted to have a most friendly 
influence upon society. Its immediate effects are a pleasing sensation, and 
an agreeable warmth upon the whole body. The vital organs are immedi- 
ately relieved from an overcharge of blood; the skin seems extended ani? 
becomes sofiened; the dry and useless scurf skin soon beeomes detached 
from its whole surface ; the noxious gasses that were cooped up in the cel- 
lular membranes, as well as in the bluod vessels, are at onee disengaged ; 
the patients appear to be relieved of a strong sense of irritability and a heavy 
burden ; their spirits are recruited and refreshed ; they experience an agility 
and flexibleness of muscle to whieh before they were strangers ; the whole 
functions of the body are then in a healthy exereise, producing comparative 
ease, and certainly increased strength and energy.” 


BOSTON ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE subscriber begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends 
and the community, that he has returned from his late residence, 
Central Court, to his old and well known Boarding Establhment, No. 
23, Federal street, corner of Franklin street, (the same having been 
‘thoroughly repaired,) where he feels happy to state it will be in his 
power to devote his time exclusively to the accommodation of his old 
friends, and such Ladies and Gentlemen as pleasure or business may 
invite to Boston. 

Those who are partial to quietness and seclusion, may here enjoy 
that comfort; whilst the short walk to the Post Oilice and State Street, 
renders it convenient to the man of business 

The subscriber adds, that on his part no pains will be spared to enable 
such Ladies and Gentlemen as may favor him with their patronage, to 
feel themselves at home. 

0 Transient Boarders acommodated as ususl. 

Boston, 1831. THOMAS MURPHY. 
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